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Great Benefactor. Murad was dead.
There was panic everywhere. The growing discontent of the
army found expression in a spate of desertions at all levels. There
was a demand for return to Delhi; the hostile Deccan had little
to offer either by way of pleasure or plunder. However, Abul Fazl
used his persuasive tongue to good advantage, and succeeded in
quelling the fears of the despairing officers. His assurance that the
Emperor would soon be on his way to the Deccan was the surest
guarantee of happy days ahead. He pleaded: "It is our duty to
await the arrival of His Majesty. The Sultanates must not be left
unconquered. This is our pledge to ourselves and to the
Emperor."
Akbar received the news of Murad's death with unexpected
calm. He did not pluck his hair in agony; neither did he shut
himself up in seclusion to drown his sorrow. His reaction was that
of a soldier, not of a doting parent. The last ten of Murad's twenty-
nine years were tempestuous in that he packed them with virtu-
ally a century of sensuality. Akbar had tried in vain to argue him
out of his addiction to intoxicants. In the end, he sent him to the
Deccan, hoping that the battefield might chasten him. This too
did not work. Murad's death thus did not come as a surprise to
the Emperor.
The void in the command in Deccan could not be left unfilled
for long. Over the years, Akbar had evolved a system of dual
control at the top; unitary authority was found to be unsuited to
conditions in Hindustan. Differences of race and religion neces-
sitated diversification; so did the ambitions and mutual enmities
of the high-ranking courtiers. Daniyal of late had been the recipi-
ent of many royal favours. His submission seemed to indicate a
real change of heart and Akbar, taking the Prince's affirmations
of loyalty at their face value, appointed him to fill the vacancy
caused by Murad's death. The mandate given him was to "bring
the Sultanates of Deccan within the ambit of the Empire by
negotiations if possible, and by conquest if necessary."
It is apparent that Akbar knew intuitively that the campaign
to the south was to be his last military excursion; as such he did
not relish even the thought of having to end his career on the
note of a setback. The preparations he made for his design to
annex the Sultanates were comprehensive. An army of two hundred
thousand men, fitted out for long drawn war was put on the